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ANALYSIS 10 . 5 APRIL 1950 


ON CARNAP’S ANALYSIS OF STATEMENTS OF 
ASSERTION AND BELIEF? 


By ALONZO CHURCH 


l FOR statements such as (1) Seneca said that man is a rational 
Le animal and(A) Columbus believed the world to be round,the most 
obvious analysis makes them statements about certain abstract 
entities which we shall call ‘ propositions ’ (though this is not 
the same as Carnap’s use of the term), namely the proposition 
that man is a rational animal and the proposition that the world 
is round ; and these propositions are taken as having been 
respectively the object of an assertion by Seneca and the object 
of a belief by Columbus. We shall not discuss this obvious 
analysis here except to admit that it threatens difficulties and 
complications of its own, which appear as soon as the attempt 
is made to formulate systematically the syntax of a language 
in which statements like (1) and (A) are possible. But our 
purpose is to point out what we believe may be an insuperable 
objection against alternative analyses that undertake to do away 
with propositions in favour of such more concrete things as 
sentences. 

As attempts which have been or might be made to analyze 
(1) in terms of sentences we cite : (2) Seneca wrote the words * Man 
is a rational animal’ ; (3) Seneca wrote the words ;‘ Rationale enim 
animal est homo’; (4) Seneca wrote words whose translation from 
Latin into English is ;‘ Man is a rational animal’ ; (5) Seneca wrote 
words whose translation from some Language S' into English is ; < Man 
is a rational animal’ ; (6) There is a language S’ such that Seneca 
wrote as. sentence of S' words whose translation from S' into English is 
‘Man is a rational animal.’ \n each case, ‘ wrote’ is to be under- 
stood in the sense, “wrote with assertive intent’’. And to simplify 
the discussion, we ignore the existence of spoken languages, and 
treat all languages as written. 

_ Of these proposed analyses of (1), we must reject (2) on the 

ound that it is no doubt false although (1) is true. And each of 
3)—(6), though having the same truth-value as (1), must be 
rejected on the ground that it does not convey the same inform- 
ation as (1). Thus (1) conveys the content of what Seneca said 
without revealing his actual words, while (3) reproduces 
Seneca’s words without saying what meaning was attached to 


1 Pgesented to the Association for Symbolic Logic, December 28, 1949 
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them. In (4) the crucial information is omitted (without which 
(1) is not even a consequence) that Seneca intended his words as 
a Latin sentence, rather than as a sentence of some other language 
in which conceivably the identical words ‘ Rationale enim animal 
est homo’ might have some quite different meaning. To (5) 
the objection is the same as to (4), and indeed if we take ‘ lan- 
guage ’ in the abstract sense of Carnap’s ‘ semantical system ’ (so 
that it is not part of the concept of a language that a language 
must have been used in historical fact by some human kindred 
ot tribe), then (5) is L-equivalent merely to the statement that 
Seneca once wrote senile g. 

(5) and (6) are closely similar to the analysis of belief state- 
ments which is offered by Carnap in “ Meaning and Necessity ”’, 
and although he does not say so explicitly it seems clear that 
Carnap must have intended also such an analysis as this for 
statements of assertion. However, (6) is likewise unacceptable 
as an analysis of (1). For it is not even possible to infer (1) as a 
consequence of (6), on logical grounds alone—but only by 
making use of the item of factual information, not contained in 
(6), that ‘ Man is a rational animal’ means in English that man 
is a imal. Langford 

Following a suggestion o ord! we may bring out more 
sharply the cedealieor of (6) as an analysis of (1) nr 
into another language, say German, and observing that the two 
translated statements would obviously convey different meanings 
to a German (whom we may suppose to have no knowledge of 
English). The German translation of (1) is (1°) Seneca hat 
gesagt, dass der Mensch ein verninftiges Tier sei. In translating (6), of 
course ‘English’ must be translated as ‘Englisch’ (not as 
* Deutsch ”) and ‘ ‘ Man is a rational animal ’’ must be translated 
as ‘‘ Man is a rational animal ’’ (not as ‘‘ Der Mensch ist ein 
verniinftiges Tier ’ ’). 

Replacing the use of translation (as it appears in (6)) by the 
stronget a of intensional isomorphism, Carnap would 
analyze the belief statement (A) as follows : (B) There is a sentence 
©; in a semantical system S’ such that (a) ©; is intensionally isomorphic 
to ‘ The world is round’ and (b) Columbus was disposed to an affirm- 
ative response to ©; However, intensional isomorphism, as 
ap from Catnap’s definition of it, is a relation between 
ordered pairs consisting each of a sentence and a semantical 
system. Hence (B) must be rewritten as: (C) There is a sentence 
©, in a semantical system S’ such that (a); as sentence of S’ is inten- 


1In The Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. 2, p. 53. 
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sionally isomorphic to‘ The world is round’ as English sentence and(b) 
Columbus was disposed to an affir mative response to S,as sentence of S’. 

For the analysis of (1), the analogue of (C) would seem to be : 
(7) There is a sentence ©; in a semantical system S' such that (a) ©; as 
sentence of S’ is intensionally isomorphic to ; Man is a rational animal’ 
as English sentence and (b) Seneca wrote ©, as sentence of S’. 

Again Langford’s device of translation makes evident the 
untenability of (C)as an analysis of (A), and of (7) as an analysis of (1). 


The foregoing assumes that the word ‘English’ in 
« English and the word ‘ Englisch ’ in German have a sense 
» which includes a reference to matters of pragmatics (in the 
sense of Morris and Carnap)—something e.g., “the 
t language which was current in Great Britain and the United 
States in 1949 a.p.” 

As an alternative we might consider taking the sense of these 
words to be something like “‘ the language for which such and 
i such semantical rules hold,” a sufficient list of rules being given 
to ensure that there is only one language satisfying the descrip- 
tion. The objection would then be less immediate that (1) is 
not a logical consequence of (6) or (7), and it is possible that it 
would disappear. 

} In order to meet this latter alternative without discussing in 
detail the list of semantical rules which would be required, we 
modify as follows the objection to (7) as an analysis of (1). 
Analogous to the proposal, for English, to analyze (1) as (7), we 
have, for German, the proposal to analyze (1’) as (7") Es gibt 
einen Satz ©, auf einem semantischen System S', so dass (a) ©; als 
Satz von S' intensional isomorph xu ‘Der Mensch ist ein verniinftiges 
Tier’ als deutscher Satz ist, und (b) Seneca ©, als Satz von S' geschrie- 
ben hat. Because of the exact parallelism between them, the two 
—— stand or fall together. Yet (7) in German and (7) 
in English are not in any acceptable sense translations of each 
; other. In particular, they are not intensionally isomorphic. 
And if we consider the English sentence (a) John believes that 
Seneca said that man is a rational animal and its German translation 

(a’), we see that the sentences to which we are led as supposed 
analyses of (a) and (a’) may even have opposite truth-values in 
| their respective languages; for John, though knowing the 
{ semantical rules of both English and German, may nevertheless 
fail to draw certain of theit logical (or other) consequences. 


Princeton University. 
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FUGITIVE PROPOSITIONS 
By Parrick Nowe. SMITH 


a recent ANALYSIS}, poe raises a 
paradox about sentences in which tense plays a part. 
He ie no solution, but suggests that the aioe lige in 
discovering “‘a simple standard method of expressing time- 
relations more explicitly than they are expressed in (1) ” below. 
Iam going to suggest that this way out is radically wrong, on the 
grounds that the time-element cannot be made explicit in a tensed 
sentence. My reason is, briefly, that such sentences contain an 
implicit reference to the context in which they are used, and that 
paradoxes must arise from trying to make the context of a 
- sentence explicit in the sentence itself. If I am right, Duncan- 
Jones’ ie is of the same family as those which the theory of 
types was designed to solve. 
To simplify and sharpen the issue I shall change his example 
to “Caesar died”. His first three sentences then become :— 


Caesar died (1) 

Caesar dies at ¢ (2) 

For some #, Caesar dies at #, and ¢ is before now (3) 
To these we may add :— 

Caesar is dead (4) 


The paradox arises if we try to make the tense-element in 
(1) explicit. Our first shot is i but this won’t do. For the 
truth of (1) and of (4), which follows from (1), is a function of 
the time of its use. If Lot had said (1) or (4) to his wife it would 
have been false; if I say either of them now they are true. 
But (2) is not a proposition at all until a value is given for #. 
It then becomes eternally true (or false), as true for Lot as for me. 
To allow for the fact that (1) and (4) seem to become true from 
being false, we have to try something like (3). But this has the 
queer result of making it impossible for any historian to under- 
stand—still less affirm or deny—what another has written. 
(3), and therefore (1), if (3) is a correct analysis, is a ‘ fugitive’ 
proposition that cannot be entertained twice. By giving an 

adequate rendering’ of (1) we make this clear. 

Since this is a paradox about one of the words that have been 
called ‘ egocentric’, let us see if any light can be thrown on it 
by mite another such word. Suppose that on the first of 


2 Vol. 10, No. 1, pp. 21-25, Fugitive Propositions. 
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December, 1949, I say “1 am ill”. Taken in its context this 
means “ N-S is ill on 1 Dec. 1949”. This can easily be seen by 
showing that (a) this is what every English-speaking person 
would take it to mean and (4) the correct deductions fallors from 
it ; e.g. “ N-S should see a doctor ”’, “ N-S has only himself to 
blame ”’, etc. Now the obvious objections to this analysis are 
(i) “I am ill” cannot mean “ N-S is ill”, since the words might 
have been uttered by Duncan-Jones or anyone else. (ii) The 
alleged deductions do not follow from “I am ill”, but from 
“'N-S is ill’. Both these objections rest on the assumption that 
“Tam ill” ‘has a meaning ’ apart from its context ; and this is 
false. “I am ill” has no meaning apart from its context ; and 
the only grounds for supposing that it has are (as far as I can see), 
either some a priori theory that all properly constructed sentences 
must ‘ have a meaning’ or that there are some deductions that 
always follow from “| am ill”’, such as “I am not well”. | see 
no reason for accepting the a priori theory ; and as to the deduc- 
tions, it is obvious that they are in the same boat. No one 
supposes that “I am not well”, spoken by Duncan-Jones 
follows from “I am ill” spoken by N-S. 

“Tam ill” has no meaning apart from its context ; but 
in its context its meaning is clear and unambiguous. (This point 
is sometimes made by saying that such sentences ate ‘ system- 
atically ambiguous’. Nothing could be more unfortunate. 
For the meaning of such a sentence is never ambiguous ; and 
this way of putting the matter only reinforces the view that 
sentences have meanings, albeit ambiguous ones, in isolation.) 

There is nothing mysterious about sentences that have no 
meaning in isolation and a different meaning each time they are 
used. This does not prevent people understanding, affirming or 
denying them. What is peculiar about these sentences is that 
they can be neither understood, asserted or denied by anyone 
unless that person knows the context. This he can do either by 
hearing the sentence used or by otherwise learning what its 
context was. When he knows this, he can substitute a sentence 
which contains no egocentric word, which is precisely equivalent 
to the original sentence and which gives rise to no paradox. 
That this is true is shown by the fact that you would not under- 
stand a telegram which said “I am ill” if you had no clue as to 
its author. To ask whether such a telegram ‘ means anything ’ 
is to ask an incomplete question. We must ask whether it 
means anything to a particular recipient on a particular occasion. 

Returning to the original example, we can now see that (1) 
has no meaning in isolation and that nothing follows from it. 
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If it is ar, that (4) still follows from it, the answer is that 
(4) only follows from (1) if contexts are given for both and 
the contexts are suitably related. (4) cannot follow from (1), if 
(1) is said by me and (4) is said by Lot to his wife ; since in this 
case (1) is true and (4) false. What makes us think that (4) 
always follows from (1) is the fact that, if different contexts are 
not specified, we assume that the context is the same for both ; 
and it is true that for any context, (4) follows from (1). We must 
not, however, assume that what is true for all contexts is true for 
none. 

I am not quite sure what Duncan-Jones means by an ‘ ade- 
quate rendering ’ ; but I assume he means something like this : 
“ $2 is an adequate rendering of S1, if and only if (2) S2 means 
the same as S1 and (4) everything that is implicit in S1 is made 

licit in $2.” If this is (at least roughly), what he means, then 
(3) is indeed an adequate rendering of (1); but it is a philoso- 
phical mistake to try to render (1) adequately. For the notion of 
an ‘ adequate rendering ’ now involves two assumptions, both 
of which are doubtful. (i) that one proposition can ‘ have the 
same meaning ’ as another, with the corollary that propositions 
‘have meanings’ outside contexts ; (ii) that a proposition can 
explicitly refer to its own context. 

If I am right, tensed propositions do not voyage through time 

ing their meanings with them ; but this does not make them 
‘ fugitive ’ in any em sing sense ; it means merely that we 
cannot understand them unless we know something about the 
context of their use. 

Duncan-Jones’ paradox is interesting because it brings out 
two points that are of much wider importance (i) It is often 
held that the meaning of a so rag ane is given when its elements 
and their order are given. This is a plausible view if we think 
of the ‘ meaning of a proposition ’ as (vaguely) ‘ what the pro- 
position says ’ or what it ‘ contains ’. But, if we accept this view, 
we must add that, to understand a proposition, we must some- 
times know more than ‘ what it means ’, in this sense. We must 
know facts about its context that cannot be contained in it. 

(ii) Words and sentences do not ‘ apply to’, ‘ refer to’ or 
‘imply ’ anything. It is we who apply words to things, refer to 
things by means of words and sometimes imply more than we 
say. No doubt it is sometimes convenient to forget this and to 
say that a word ‘ has such and such a meaning ’, when we mean 
to say that any suitably qualified person would use or understand 
the word in this way. But the active voice here is a device for 
avoiding reference to particular people. It is an obvious mistake 
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to suppose that, because “something is red” does not tell us 
what is red, it could be true even if no particular thing were red. 
It is a precisely similar mistake to suppose that, because a word or 
sentence means the same thing for everybody, it ‘ has a meaning ’ 
even if nobody ever uses it. 


Trinity College, Oxford. 


CURE, CAUSE AND MOTIVE 
‘Two BRIEF NOTES 


By RicHARD PETERS 


WANT to single out two points for brief comment in the 

series of articles on “‘'The Logical Status of Psycho-analysis ” 
in the hope that. some methodologically conscious psycho- 
analyst will venture to clear up some of my perplexities about 
these articles. 

First of all Mr. Toulmin maintains that “ therapeutic failure 
is as fatal to an explanation in psycho-analysis as predictive 
failure is to an explanation in physics ”.* This is a rather startling 
pronouncement which seems to assume an over-simple view of 
cure in to It also is made more plausible by a 
failure to distinguish certain aspects of psycho-analytic practice. 
These two defects in Mr. Toulmin’s treatment are connected. 

Consider Mr. Toulmin’s accouat of cure. He seems to 
equate cure with the revelation by an analyst to a patient of the 
‘unconscious motives ’, of his actions. This, he maintains 
cautiously, ‘ often’ effects a cute. The use of the word ‘ often’ 
suggests either that Mr. Toulmin is aware that some patients 
are not cuted by this method or that he knows that the revelation 
of unconscious motives is at best to be regarded as a necessary 
condition of psycho-analytic cure and very seldom asa sufficient 
condition; other goings-on like ‘transference’ and ‘ abre- 
action’ also being necessary. His later remarks about cure 
suggest that the former and less charitable interpretation of Mr. 
Toulmin’s caution is the correct one. My knowledge of psycho- 
analytic practice is not at all extensive, but I can quote Freud’s 
own remarks on the limited importance in cure of this revelation 
of ‘unconscious motives ’, and I feel sure that Mr. Toulmin 


1§. Toulmin ‘ The Logical Status of Psycho-Analysis,’ Analysis, Vol. 9, p. 29. 
2 Op. cit., p. 24. 
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will not be offended if I quote from Freud’s “ Observations on 
‘Wild ’ Psycho-analysis ”! “Telling the patient what he does 
not know because he has repressed it, is only one of the necessary 
preliminaries in the therapy. If knowledge about his unconscious 
were as important for the av as the inexperienced in psycho- 
analysis imagine, it would be a sufficient cure for him to go to 
lectures or to read books. Such measures, however, have as 
little effect on the symptoms of nervous disease as distribution 
of menu-cards in time of famine has on people’s hunger. The 
analogy goes even further than its obvious application, too ; for 
dvicbing his unconscious to the patient is regularly followed 
by intensification of the conflict in him and exacerbation of the 
symptoms.”? So much, then, for Mr. Toulmin’s equation of cure 
with revelation of unconscious motives. 

Surely, too, Mr. Toulmin fails to make some necessary dis- 
tinctions in his talk of cure and explanation. Psycho-analysis, 
as I understand it, is partly a theoretical system bo explaining 
behaviour, partly a collection of historical techniques like 
hypnosis, free-association, narcosis, etc., for detecting cause- 
factors in nervous disorders, and partly a branch of roe. Sewell 
concerned with attitude changing. These distinctions are easy 
to overlook because psycho-analysts are so pre-occupied with 
technology (attitude changing) and their clnieses detective 
work that they seldom make explicit attempts to overthrow the 
hypotheses which they ase either in detection or in attitude 
changing. Thus their cures look like indirect confirmations of 
the theoretical assumptions which they use. But this is rather 
ambiguous ; for the problem is to see the assumptions which 
ate thus confirmed by their cures. A person may be a good 
scientist, but a poor detective or historian and a worse techno- 
logist. His fertility in framing hypotheses. may be astonishing 
and his testing procedures unimpeachable ; but in spite of his 
theoretical knowledge of physics or psycho-analytic theory he 
may be poor at pa ere a complaints of wireless sets and 
patients, and worse at buil ing them up. Similarly, like Macchi- 
avelli, he could be a good detective but a poor scientist and 
practical attitude changer. So, surely, a cure might fail in psycho- 
analysis for many types of reasons. I will separate out some of 
them : 

1S. Freud “ Collected Papers,” Vol. 11, p. 302. 

’ 2 Of course there are moral as well as technical difficulties to be encountered in such an 
undertaking. See, for instance, Prof. Dingle’s point in his reply to Mt. Toulmin on p. 65 
of ANAtysis, Vol. 10, No. 1, and difficulties of the kind taised by J. F. Brown in his chapter 
on ‘Towards an imental P; j 


sycho-pathology’ in his The Psycho-dynamics of 
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(a) Psycho-analytic theory might be at worst wrong or at 
best poorly confirmed. Thus the theoretical assumptions used 
by analysts in tracking down ‘ motives ’ and ‘ causal histories ’ 
might be at fault. (Call these assumptions ABC). 

(b) The analyst might be a poor detective. In spite of the 
adequacy of his theoretical assumptions (ABC) and the efficacy 
of his techniques for revealing the past (e.g. hypnosis, free- 
association, narcosis), he might fail to spot the relevant initial 
conditions from which, together with his theoretical assump- 
tions (ABC), maladjustments could be predicted in individual 
cases. 

(¢) The theoretical assumptions (call them XYZ) about 
attitude-changing which the analyst uses in the technological 
application oF his theory (e.g. about ‘ identification ’, ‘ transfer- 
ence ’, revelation of ‘ unconscious motives ’, ‘ abreaction ’, etc.) 

. might be wrong or inadequate. 
(2) The analyst might be a pr) technologist in the sense 
that he did not possess the knack of constructing in himself or 
in his patient the initial conditions from which, together with 
yo coe XYZ, a cure or change in attitude could be pre- 
icted. 

Mr. Toulmin envisages the psycho-analyst as , in the main, a) — ..et 
kind of detective who serves up ‘full-fledged analytic explana- | 
tions’ of a historical character about a particular patient’s 
* motives ’ and ‘ causal history ’.1 This explanation is not to be , |“ *; 
regarded as ‘ correct’ if it does not form part of a successful . | 
cute. Mr. Toulmin’s view could be correct only if (1) the sole i 
assumption of type XYZ used in attitude changing was that (9. .-°, 
revelation of ‘ motives ’ effects a cure, if (2) such a revelation of — a,h* | 
motives was an impersonal transaction uninfluenced by the 
personality and intuitive ability of the analyst and if (3) explan- 
ation in psycho-analysis were solely of the historical type and 
| there was no way of directly testing psycho-analytic hypotheses" 

+ of type ABC—i.e. the indirect technological test was the sole 
test available. And I do not think that any of these assumptions 
is plausible. : 

My second comment is on Mr. Flew’s distinction between 
‘motives’ and ‘causes”* Many articles could be written 
showing that Freud was not over-conscious of verbal and 
methodological niceties and I have no intention of replying in 
detail to Mr. Flew’s onslaught. I just want to select and discuss 
what he says about ‘ motives ’ and ‘ causes ’, because this rigid 


1 Op. cit, p. 28, 2 Anatysis, Vol. 10, No. 1, 
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distinction seems to be rather fashionable now.! I shall maintain 
that this is merely a way of stating in the case of a particular 
sphere of interest (psychology) the well-worn distinction between 
eoretical and historical explanation and that, in the proper 
sense of ‘ causal explanation ’, the gulfs suggested by Mr. Flew 
are over-emphasised. 
A ‘motive’ explanation, as Professor Ryle points out 
licitly and Mr. Flew implies in his talk about ‘ motives ’ 
being ‘ intangible’ and ‘ insubstantial ’, states a law-like pro- 
position to the effect that if certain types of situation arise then a 
given person or group of persons will respond in certain typical 
ways. Such explanations are law-like in a limited sense because 
they do not maintain that if certain situations arise then anyone 
will respond in certain typical ways. Some, of course, have 
maintained this—e.g. those who have maintained that man is 
‘by nature’ aggressive, social, rational, political, acquisitive, 
and so on. But it is not plausible to suggest that all men are 
e.g. jealous, kind, parsimonious, generous. This law-like 
explanation, often of very limited generality, is contrasted by 
Professor Ryle and Mr. Flew with explanations in terms of 
* efficient causes ’. Just as we say that the glass broke because 
a stone hit it, so we also say that a person passed the salt because 
he heard his neighbour ask for it. Quite rightly both Professor 
Ryle and Mr. Flew point out that these types of explanation do 
not conflict with law-like explanations in terms of ‘ brittleness ’ 
and ‘ considerateness ’. In fact Professor Ryle points out that 
often ‘ efficient cause’ statements occur in the protases of the 
conditional clauses which give meaning to law-like statements. 
I have no quarrel at all with this distinction. My only 
comment is that it is a way of stating within a particular sphere 
of interest (psychology) the well-worn distinction between 
theoretical and historical explanations, to use Professor Poppet’s 
terminology,? or between ‘systematic’ and ‘ historico-geo- 
graphical ’ explanations, to use Lewin’s terminology.* Surely 
the typically ‘ causal ’ explanation is not of the historical but of 
the theoretical type ? The gravitation law constitutes a causal 
explanation of the ating of the mythical apple ; Newton did 
not grub about like a detective trying to trace the ‘ efficient 
causes ’ of the apple’s fall. Scientists do not concern themselves 
. with historical research into the ‘ efficient causes ’ and, as Pro- 
_ fessor Popper points out, ‘ efficient causes ’ can be viewed only 


1 See G. Ryle The of Mind, Ch. IV. 
2K. Popper, The O ociety, Ch. 25, passim. 
* K. Lewin, Pringiples of Topological Psychology, p. 30. 
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as initial conditions relative to general assumptions or law-like 
statements, i.e. they always presuppose general assumptions 
often of rather a trivial character. 

Now it may well be true that Stee tend to behave 
more like historians or detectives than like theoretical scientists 
and therefore tend to specialize in explanations of the ‘ efficient 
cause’ type. But this is matter of emphasis and interest. The 
assumptions #sed by psycho-analysts in their detective work and 
in their technology can be set out for direct and explicit testing 
and the crucial question raised by Mr. Flew is whether there is 
in fact a great gulf between these causal explanations used b 
psycho-anlalysts and his ‘ motive ’ explanations. I think myse. 
that there is no such gulf, the difference being only one of different 
levels of generality. 

Let us consider a typically Freudian causal explanation which 
can be extracted from his work—that certain adult motives or 
traits—e.g., parsimony, petulance, and pedantry are functionally 
dependent upon certain tendencies to react to frustrating situa- 
tions at the potting ose of infancy. I am not a bit concerned 
whether this particular explanation is a good one ; I suspect that 
no one knows because so few explicit attempts have been made to 
overthrow it. All I want to do with it is to note its general 
character. It attempts to deduce certain motives and traits in 
adult life (i.e. law-till statements) from a causal-genetic hypo- 
thesis. It presumes less limited generality than many ‘ motive ’ 
explanations in that it is taken as a universal law and from it many 
‘motive * statements are deducible. It does not seem that the 
two types of statement—‘ motive’ and ‘ causal ’—are funda- 
mentally dissimilar ; they differ only in their level of generality. 

* Motive ’ explanation is of the Aristotelian type. Why does 
the glass break? Because it is fragile. Why did Shylock demand 
his pound of flesh? Because he was parsimonious. Aristotle 
developed this type of explanation by trying to find ‘ motives ’ 
or traits common to the whole species. Why does a king make 
laws? Because man is a rational animal. We do what we do. 
because we are what we are. This is true but theoretically trivial 
when expressed in Aristotelian form. Statistics are often used to 
make this explanation seem rather less trivial ; mathematics 
always lends an air of scientific respectability. Ideally, if we 
stopped short at this type of explanation, we would have a vast 
classificatory system like that envisaged by Aristotle. But histori- 
cally this of explanation gave way to explanation in terms of 
functional dependence which was deductively more powerful. 

1 See, e.g., Popper’s comments on Hume on p. 343 of his notes. 
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Sugar remained ‘ soluble ’, but its ‘ solubility ’ as well as host of 
other dispositional properties now became deducible from 
chemical theory. Similarly psycho-analysts hope that, though 
Shylock will remain ‘ parsimonious ’this ‘ motive ’, as well as a 
host of others, will be deducible from a theory about the func- 
tional dependence of Gai motives and traits on our tendencies 
to react in certain typical ways to typical frustrating situations 
in infancy like weaning and potting. Others often resort to a 
physiological theory instead of to a social environment theory in 
order to explain our ‘ motives ’. I cannot see any objection to 
this which many including Mr. Flew hold to be an unspeakable 
practice. Pre-frontal leucotomy, for instance, seems to show 
that if certain nerve-fibres in the prefrontal region of the brain 
are cut, then there will be predictable changes in social dis- 
positions. Changes in ‘ motives ’ (tendencies to react to certain 
typical situations in typical ways) can be shown to be function- 

y dependent on typical neuro-physiological changes. Why 
all the fuss? Why should physiology and psychology be 
regarded as separate enquiries with separate languages and 
separate ‘ subject-matters 

Finally ‘motive’ and ‘cause’ explanations in psycho- 
analysis can be illustrated by referring to the methodological 
talk of working psychologists. They regard ‘ habits ’, ‘ drives ’, 
etc. as “ intervening variables ’ between certain types of response 
(behaviour variables) to situations (stimulus variables) and 
certain antecedent variables like social training, initiatin physio- 
logical condition, heredity.1 Such ‘ intervening variables ’ are 
meaningful if they are tied down to behaviour and to antecedent 
variables. ‘ Motive’ explanations are to be seen as an attempt 
to correlate behaviour variables only with stimulus variables. 
A good correlation extending over a large number of cases can 
be attained only if the comes, variables of social training and 
heredity can be fegarded as constants or rigidly controlled. 
Hence the limited generality of ‘ motive ’ explanations of human 
behaviour in contrast to the wide generality of ‘ drive ’ explana- 
tions of animal behaviour. People like Freud concentrate, 
it seems to me, on formulating hypotheses about the social 
training antecedent variables. From a theory about these they 
hope to be able to explain why one person’s reactions to certain 
stimulus situations (‘ motives’ being ‘ exercised’) are different 
from another person’s. Freudians try, perhaps rather con- 
fusedly, to give explanations from which ‘ motive ’ explanations 

hed ot E. — Purposive Behaviour in Animals and Men and C, Hull, 
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can be deduced and which are therefore of a higher level of 
generality, ‘ genotypical ? rather than ‘ phenotypical », to use 
the psychologist’s jargon.* To say that a person is ‘ parsimoni- 
ous’ postulates only a correlation, for him, between certain 
stimulus situations and typical responses ; to say that he has an 
‘anal ’ disposition is to relate his behaviour to a general theory 
about the functional dependence of motives and traits on early 
typical reactions to social training. Physicists did not stop at 

lanation in terms of ‘ brittleness ’, ‘ heaviness ’, and ‘ solu- 
bility ’. Are psychologists to be blamed if they try to . dvance 
from explanations only in terms of ‘ motives ’? 


Birkbeck College, University of London. 


EVENTS AND LANGUAGE 
By B. Mayo 


I SHALL maintain that logicians have not dealt at all adequately 
with sentences referring to events ; that this has been due 
primarily to a preoccupation with sentences in which nouns 
and adjectives are more prominent than verbs and adverbs ; and 
that this, in turn, is due to an insufficiently thorough revision 
of the traditional propositional logic. 


I 


I begin by considering a situation that would be difficult 
for what I may call an orthodox logical analysis. The sentence 
“This stone was laid by King George V”’ does not appear at first 
sight to offer any difficulty. A typical treatment of this sentence 
would be to say that it expresses, or asserts, a proposition which 
is true if King George V laid the stone, and false otherwise. It 
would be added, in contrast with the traditional analysis into 
subject, copula and predicate (“ King George V is a layer of this 
stone’) that what is asserted is not a property of King George V 
(or of the stone) but a relation between the two. Moreover, if 
the sentence were “‘ This stone was laid by King George V on 
July 9. 1929 ” it would have to be added that there is also asserted 
a second relation, namely the relation between the one event, 
the stone-laying, and other events, including the birth of Christ 


® See, e.g. J. F. Brown The Psycho-dynamics of Abnormal Behaviour, pp. 78-50. 
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and certain astronomical observations. It should be noticed that 
both these relations are timeless, in the sense that the truth of 
their assertion is independent of the time at which any statement 
containing such an assertion is made. (This is not always so: 
for example, it is not with “It will rain in Manchester to- 
morrow ”, where the truth of what is asserted is dependent on the 
time at which the statement is made). Consequently, the analysis 
has failed to analyse the meaning or function of the past tense of 
the verb (‘ was laid ’). 

Imagine a rather eccentric architect having the stone inscribed 
at the time when it was quarried : the inscription might then be 
‘This stone will be laid by King George V”. When the time 
comes for the ceremony, the sentence will need to be altered. 
The engraver will alter the words ‘ will be’ to ‘is being’. (Or, 
less outrageously, imagine the new sentence to be, “ This stone 
is being laid by King George V ”’, uttered by a television com- 
mentator). Finally, when the ceremony is over, the words ‘ is 
being ’ are altered to ‘ was’. For practical reasons, the first two 
stages, and the two alterations, are of course omitted ; but their 
logical aptness brings it home to us that in the third and familiar 
stage, just as in the other two, the tense of the verb is 
determined, not by the meaning of the sentence, but by the cir- 
cumstances in which it is uttered. (By a pardonable metaphor, 
the stone may be said to ‘ utter’ a sentence whenever someone 
reads it). 

The circumstances which are relevant to determining the 
tense are, thus, the pastness, presence or futurity of the event, 
the stone-laying. But pastness of an event is not part of what is 
asserted. No one expects to be told that a stone, obviously 
forming part of an existing building, was laid. And this is not a 
gratuitous intrusion of psychology into logic: it is the result of 
an enquiry of the type “ To what sort of questions is the given 
statement an answer ?”’ Nor is what I am saying true only of 
stones and buildings, in virtue of some peculiar property of 
these objects ; there is a practically unlimited choice of situations 
in which it would be equally clear that, in a sentence in which a 
past tense occurred, pastness was not part of what was asserted. 
What, then, és asserted ? The logical analysis I have been follow- 
ing so far speaks of a relation being asserted. If asked what in 
the ordinary sense the sentence was about, anyone would answer 
that it was about an event. But the usual logical analysis cannot 
allow that the sentence “ This stone was laid by King George V ” 
is about anything other than this stone and King George V, the 
entities between which a relation is asserted, Even in “ This 
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stone was laid by King George V on July 9, 1929”, only part of 
what is asserted is about an event, namely the sub-statement 
asserting a temporal relation between the stone-laying and other 
events. 

If the suggested logical analysis is right, then, there is a sense 
of ‘ about ’ in which the sentence “ This stone was laid by King 
George V ” is not about an event; and if common sense is 
right, there is another sense of ‘ about’ in which the sentence 
is about an event. The technical sense of ‘ about ’ is the sense in 
which, according to the logical analysis, the sentence does not 
assert anything of an event. And this is true : what the sentence 
mainly does is not to assert anything at all, but to record some- 
thing, namely an event. The vulgar use nf ‘ about ’ includes the 
sense in which a sentence records as well as the sense in which a 
sentence asserts. 

I have to admit, of course, that the distinction between assert- 
ing and recording cannot be drawn with absolute precision. 
There might, for example, be circumstances in which the 
sentence “‘ This stone was laid by King George V ” would make 
an assertion : if, for instance, it were uttered in reply to someone 
interested in the relation of this particular stone to the founder 
of the building. What I want to bring out is that it is the normal 
function of inscriptions to record events ; and since I am going 
to maintain that recording is an important function of other 
kinds of sentence too, I wanted to begin by drawing attention 
to the sentences occurring in inscriptions whose recording 
function is beyond dispute. Of course the normal function of 
inscriptions includes more than mere recording: there is 
usually, for example, also a spatial relation between the event 
recorded and the site of the recording inscription. But there are 
other and scarcely less obvious kinds of records, such as log- 
books, ledgers, diaries and some history books. The typical 
sentences occurring in such works all have in common the fact 
that they record events. No doubt they often also assert rela- 
tions, but this happens only in so far as the sentences are asser- 
tions as well as records. 

What distinguishes the ‘ recording ’ features of such sentences 
from their ‘ fact-stating ’ features is usually the tense of the 
verb. The sentence “Caesar invaded Britain” is both an assertion 
and a record. Both functions are performed by the single word 
standing for the verb, and can be distinguished as follows. 
The ‘ fact-stating ’ part of the sentence can be retained when the 
tense-form of the verb is eliminated, if, for instance, we write 
“Caesar inv Britain”. (This will be familiar to people who take 
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notes at history lectures.) But lest it may be considered an 
objection that, in all such instances, it is known already that 
‘inv’ is short for ‘ invaded ’, I want to make it quite clear that 
the formula would be an assertion even if this were not so. 
a there were a language in which ‘inv’ (or some other 
symbol) represented an indeterminate tense of the indicative 
mood. It is, after all, arguable that if their memories were 
different from what they are human beings would require a 
grammatical form of the verb which would allow them to 
assert the occurrence of a certain event without a definite 
reference to ~~ present or future. In such a language, the 
expression “‘ Caesar inv Britain’? would be an assertion, even 
though there is no tense either explicit or implicit ; it would 
be a statement which would be true or false in virtue of precisely 
the same facts as the statement ‘Caesar invaded Britain sa! 
(Virtually tenseless verbs are already used in formulating 
universal statements like “‘ Bees make honey ”’). So much, then, 
for the ‘ fact-stating ’ feature of mysentence, to which the time- 
reference of tense is irrelevant. 

The feature of the sentence which records an event in time 
is the tense of the verb. It is now becoming clear what the 
occurrence of a certain tense-form does do, if it doesn’t assert 
anything. What it does is part of the recording process. It 
‘dates’ the record. The present tense indicates that the event 
and the utterance of the sentence recording the event, are 
neatly simultaneous ; the past tense indicates that the record 
is posterior to the event. 

I am not suggesting that recording events is the only function 
of all the tenses. Difficulty would arise about the future tense, 
since it is not usual to speak of ‘ recording’ future events. I 
must also admit that I am beginning to stretch the dictionary 
meaning of ‘record’, which is to record in writing; but I 
think I am justified in going back to an earlier meaning which 
did not so restrict the medium of expression. Some modern 
logicians adopt this procedure without thinking it necessary to 
justify the departure from ordinary usage.? 

No doubt, in everyday life, ‘ recording ’ features of séntences 
interest ple much less than their ‘ fact-stating’ features. 
This is ieenine they are not often interested in unique and 
solitary events, but in the relations between events. Thus it is 
not the bare event, Caesar invading Britain, that interests his- 
torians, but the relation of this event to other events and in 


1 Eg, ‘Let us call a proposition which records an actual or possible observation an 
proposition.’ (A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic, p. 38). 
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particular to other events in the life of Caesar and in contem- 
raty British history. But events cannot be studied at all until 
they have been recorded. And I think we are inclined to 
emphasise the ‘ fact-stating ’ features of sentences, at the expense 
of their ‘ recording’ features, even more than is justified by 
yractical needs. Logicians have followed this tendency and 
intensified it. This can perhaps be made clear by a class of 
sentences in which ra as well as verbs play an important 


II 


The sentence “ Charles struck Peter violently”’ is different 
from the examples considered so far. ‘ Charles struck Peter’ 
could be like ‘* Caesar invaded Britain ”’, which asserts a relation 
between two objects ; and “Charles struck Peter on the morning 
after the ceremony ” could be like ‘‘ Caesar invaded Britain in 
54 B.c.”, which aserts a relation between the event, Caesar 
invading Britain, and the event, the birth of Christ. But 
“ Charles struck Peter violently ”, does not assert a relation 
between Charles and Peter, or a relation between the event, 
Charles striking Peter, and something else. : 

The trouble arises because of the time-honoured terminology 
of logic. The usual context in which the word ‘ assert ’ is used 
is the context in which I assert_y of x: this is clearly consistent 
with the traditional logic of propositions, y being a predicate 
asserted of x, a subject. Consequently, where logicians have 
considered verbs and adverbs at al, they have tended to assimi- 
late them to the noun-adjective mere Saying of a process that 
it occurred in a certain way is like saying of an object that it has 
a cettain property. The temptation to do this is increased by 
the syntactical rules of English and some other languages 
which make sentences of the one form readily translatable into 
sentences of the other. Thus the sentence ‘* Charles struck Peter 
violently ”’ can be translated ‘* Charles dealt Peter a violent blow ”’, 
ot, more formally, ‘The event, Charles striking Peter, was 
violent’. Sentences of this form look exactly analogous, 
logically as well as grammatically, to sentences of the form, 
‘The object, Victory, is wooden’. But they are not /ogically 
analogous. To say that the object Victory is wooden is to say 
of an entity known as having certain properties that it also has 
a further property, that of being wooden. To say that an event, 
Charles striking Peter, was violent, /ooks as if it is to say of an 
event known as having certain ‘ properties’ that it has also a 
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further ‘ property’; that of being violent. This might be 
possible in certain circumstances, for instance, if someone had 
asked, “‘ How did Charles strike Peter?” But if the sentence 
occurred, as it normally would, in a context of action, say in a 
novel, or a police repott, it would not be possible to say that the 
event, Charles striking Peter, already known, was being des- 
cribed as violent. It would not even be possible to say, without 
gtoss distortion of the facts, that the sentence first states that a 
certain event occurred, namely Charles striking Peter, and then 
further states that this event had the ‘property’ of being 
violent. Because what is mentioned (and, I should want to say, 
recorded) is simply an event, namely the event, Charles striking 
Peter violently. The violence is not an attribute of the event. 
It is just that a record of the event which mentioned striking but 
which did not mention violence would be an inadequate, in- 
complete or misleading record. It would not be fa/se (it would, 
as a matter of fact, be true) but it would be unsatisfactory. And, 
as logicians are coming to recognise, being false is only one kind 
of unsatisfactoriness in sentences. 

It can, then, be said that a fundamental logical difference 
between sentences about objects and properties, involving nouns 
and adjectives, and sentences about events, involving verbs and 
adverbs, is that the verb-adverb combination is a very much 
tighter unit than the noun-adjective combination. A full analysis 
of the differences between the object-situation and the event- 
situation would have to go very much further than this. I have 
not been able to do much more than draw attention, by the use 
of inverted commas, to the queerness of the concept of property 
as applied to an event. But all that is needed for my point here 
is to show that the subject-predicate analysis of propositions, 
though applicable with very little modification to sentences of 
the noun-adjective Pe, is totally inapplicable to at least some 
sentences of the verb-adverb type. 

I shall now consider what is implied by the syntactical 
possibility of translation already mentioned. The events referred 
to as ‘ Charles striking Peter’ and ‘ Caesar invading Britain’ 
ate, in ordinary English, referred to as ‘the striking of Peter 
by Charles ’ and ‘ the invasion of Britain by Caesar’. In these 
forms the expressions function grammatically as nouns, and 
indeed they are parsed as noun-phrases. An attempt to analyse 
these noun-phrases according to the modern logical theory of 
descriptions, would, I think, result in a curious confirmation 
of my suggestion that logicians have been remarkably negligent 
of such expressions. According to the theory of (definite) 
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descriptions sentences containing a phrase of the form ‘ the 
so-and-so’ can be translated into sentences in which there 
occurs no such phrase, but only sub-sentences asserting that one 
object, and only one, — a certain property. I cannot see 
how the theory can be reformulated so as to accommodate 
events as well as objects. “‘ The death of Scott was sudden ”’ is 
not analysable in the same way as ‘ The author of Waverley 
was Scottish’. For the latter is equivalent to ‘At least one 
object wrote Waverley ; at most one object wrote Waverley ; no 
object both wrote Waverley and was not Scottish’. But the 
former sentence has no such equivalent. In the latter, ‘ having 
written Waverley’ and ‘being Scottish ’ are both ptopetties of an 
object ; and shisiagh “the author of Waverley’ looks as if it 

ers to an object, it refers only to a property asserted, by 
implication, to belong to some object. But in the former, ‘ the 
death of Scott ’ does refer to an event, not merely to a‘ property ’ 
asserted to belong to some event; and ‘sudden’ does not 
refer to a further * property’ of the event, but is itself part of 
what is asserted as having occurred, as constituting the event. 
Hence Russell’s theory of descriptions. does not apply to all 
phrases of the form ‘ the so-and-so’, but only at most to those 
phrases of that form which refer to objects and not to events.! 


University of Birmingham. 


A NOTE ON LIKENESS OF MEANING 
By RicHarD RUDNER 


N his recent article, “On Likeness of Meaning,” ? Dr. Nelson 
Goodman proposes a method for fully accounting for the 

difference in meaning between any two terms without intro- 
ducing Sinne, mental images, concepts, intensions, ot any 
entities other than terms and their extensions. He points out 
that : 
“ while it is clear that difference in meaning of two terms ‘ P’ and ‘Q’ is 
not always accompanied by difference in their extension . . . it is always 
accompanied by difference in the extension of certain terms other than ‘ P’ 
and (p. 4): 

1 Other cases of ‘ the ’-phrases not occurring in definite descriptions have been noted by 
Ryle Sysetematically Misleading Expressions, Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 1931-32. 

Vol. 10, pp. 1-7. 
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In particular, Dr. Goodman shows that while two words may 
happen to have the same extension, 

“ certain predicates com by making identical additions of these two 
words ot» have Pe era Sh It is then perhaps the case that for 
every two words that differ in meaning either their extensions or the exten- 
sions of some corresponding compounds of them have different extensions? 
If so, difference of meaning among extensionally identical predicates can be 
explained as difference in the extensions of certain other predicates. Or, if 
we call the extension of a predicate by itself its primary extension, and the 
extension of any of its compounds a secondary extension, the thesis is formu- 
lated as follows : two terms have the same meaning if and only if they have 
the same primary and secondary extensions” (p. 5). 

Moreover, he goes on to show that “ given any two pre- 
dicates whatsoever, say ‘P’ and ‘Q’... we... have in an 
inscription of the phrase ‘a P that is not a Q’ something that is 
a P-description and not a Q-description ” (p. 6). In other words, 
for any two predicates there will be an appropriate compound 
which reveals a difference in their secondary extension. 

From these considerations it follows that there are no two 
different terms which have the same meaning. A consequence of 
this = is that “ no non-repetitive statement will be analytic ” 

» 
® In this note, I wish to point out that a further consequence 
of Dr. Goodman’s thesis is that no repetitive statement will be 
analytic either.? 

Suppose we let ‘ S ’ stand for the statement ‘A rose is a rose.’ 
The fact that the necessity of such statements depends on the 
sameness of meaning of ‘rose’ in each occurrence in S, is 
sufficiently shown by the non-analyticity of such statements 
as ‘ Business is business ’. Now, suppose we let ‘ PS, ’ stand for 
the predicate ‘ rose-description which occurs in fifth place in 
S’. A conclusion of Dr. Goodman’s discussion is that two 
different terms cannot have the same meaning. If a pair of terms 
ate not different, then if one of them is included in the extension 
of a predicate, the other is. But it seems clear that the predicate 
PS, is applicable to the fifth word of S, while it is not applicable 
to the second word of S. The second term then must be different 
from the fifth and, therefore, according to his arguments, cannot 
have the same meaning as the fifth. From this it would follow 
that S is not analytic. 

There are two apparent objections to this extension of Dr. 
Goodman’s thesis which require consideration. First, from the 

Soe te. Tie tat la his mentionaa shove 


and in his and W. V. Quine’s “‘ Steps Toward a Constructive Nominalism,” Journal of 
Symbolic Logic, Vol. 12, No. 4, pp. 105-22, lead inevitably to such an extension. 
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point of view of a philosophical position platonistic enough to 
countenance the existence of a type-token dichotomy, it might be 
objected that all that has been shown is the triviality that one 
token of ‘rose’ is not the same as another token of ‘ rose ’. 
But there are two reasons which lead me to doubt the cogency 
of this objection. First, PS, is prima facie not a predicate of 
tokens which are parts of inscriptions of S, but of words which 
go into the constitution of S itself. It would be incumbent 
upon anyone who made the objection to show that predicates 
ike PS, applied to tokens and not to words. I do not see how 
this could Be done without denying what seems manifestly to 
be the case : that we can talk sensibly about the order in which 
words appear in a given statement. 

Of course if one takes the point of view of a rigorous nomin- 
alism, that not words or statements, but only inscriptions or 

of inscriptions have meaning, then even more obviously 
will no two inscriptions or parts of inscriptions have the same 
meaning. Indeed, if one takes simply the position that inscri 
tions and parts of inscriptions are meani , one can maintain 
that no ‘repetitive’ inscription is analytic; for no two of its 
constituent parts have the same primary and secondary exten- 
sions. The burden would then fall on those who held the view 
that some things were analytic to — something, not an 
ee, which fulfilled the conditions for analyticity. 

e second apparent objection is one explicit in Dr. Good- 
man’s article ; namely, that any analysis which has as a conse- 
quence that e.g. ‘ triangle ’ does not mean the same as ‘ triangle ’, 
is thereby reduced to absurdity. In an obvious sense, this is a 
perfectly cogent stipulation : it would be absurd to claim for a 
numerically identical “ pair” of things that a predicate which 
was applicable to one of the “ pair” was not applicable to the 
other. But I do not think that in this sense the objection is 
relevant to the considerations above. ‘ Rose’ occurring fifth is 
not numerically identical with ‘ rose’ occurring second ; if it 
were, we wouldn’t be able to make the distinction. And from 
the nominalistic viewpoint, there is, of course, no question of 
our being involved in the absurdity that any token means some- 
thing different from what it does mean. 

I think what has been argued might be summed up in an 
apparent paradox as follows: there are never different occurrences 
of the same word, and no two occurrences of the “same ” 
word can have the same meaning. It would of course beg the 
question to insist that the criterion for “sameness ” of words is 
sameness of meaning. That is precisely the point at issue. 
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Nor does the extension of the thesis, that two different 
words cannot have the same meaning, to two different occurr- 
\. ces of the “same ” word cannot have the same meaning, seem 
the 


pecially outlandish. I think we are accustomed to the notion 
t a word in one context does not have the same. meaning as 
“same ” word in another context. 

If the considerations above are correct, then it would appear 
that certain far-reaching consequences follow for that group of 
related methods in philosophy which are generally brought 
together under the term “ analysis ” or “ logical analysis ”. In 
concluding, I want merely to mention one of these consequences 
which seems especially important. 

If we can no longer correctly speak unrestrictedly of analytic 
Statements, but speak only, as Dr. Goodman suggests, of 
“ greater or lesser degree, or one or another kind of Likeness of 
meaning ” of predicates, then it seems evident that the method 
of philosophical analysis must take on rigorously a new prag- 
matic dimension. For on the assumption that we shall continue 
to employ the fruitful category “ analytic” it becomes urgent 
that some method of determining kind of likeness of meaning, 
ot of calculating degree of likeness of meaning be established, 
; The completion of the task entails, moreover, that some method 
for deciding, in relation to purposes of the context whether there 
is sufficient likeness of meaning to warrant the application of 
“analytic ” to a given statement be likewise established. 


Washington University 
St. Louis U.S.A. 


DESIGNATION AND TRUTH—A REPLY 
By P. T. Geacu 


ROFESSOR R. M. MARTIN’S criticism! of my article with 
the above title? rests on his not having observed that I was 

attempting a reductio ad absurdum. \ argued, in fact, as follows. 
Suppose we try to interpret expressions like : 

(i) that which is designated in French by 

‘mon crayon est noir’ 

on the model of expressions like : 

(ii) that which is designated in French by ‘ mon crayon’. 

1 ANALYSIS, 10.3, January 1950. ANALYsiIs 8.6, June 1948. 
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In that case we must say that just as (ii) stands for the same 
-— as (the name) ‘ my pencil ’, so (i) stands for the same thing 
as (the sentence) ‘ my pencil is black ’. We can do this if we like, 
by interpreting ‘that which is designated in French by —’, in 
contexts like (i), in the (highly unnatural) sense ‘ — is true in 
French’; i.e. by using the definition (E) of my article. But if 
we do this, then expressions like (i) are sentences, not names ; 
and questions like “ what is that which is designated in French 
by ‘mon crayon est noir’? ” make no more sense than the 
results of prefixing ‘ what is . . . ?’ to other sentences—‘ what is 
it is raining ?’, “what is a mouse spins?’ of 
introducing expressions like (i) was to talk about the designata of 
sentences ; but it turns out that the only sense we can give to 
(i) by analogy with (ii) is one that makes such talk nonsensical. ° 

Sedount Martin thinks I ‘ assume ’ that there are designata 
of sentences, not just for argument’s sake, but as my own view. 
(He even says I am an ‘ intentionalist ’ about such designata.) 
Further comment on his criticisms is therefore unnecessary. I 
wish, however, to withdraw the last passage of my article, 
from the words ‘ The definition (E) shows . . .’, p. 96, to the 
end ; it is certainly obscure, and very likely quite wrong. 


Cambridge: England. 
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